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SEMITIC VERBS DERIVED FROM PARTICLES." 

By Paul Haupt, 

Johns Hopkins University. 

In note 25 to my paper on the Hebrew stem nah^l to rest, 
published in the April (1906) number of the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages, I have illustrated the formation of Semitic 
triconsonantal stems from biconsonantal roots by discussing some 
of the verbs based on the root 55 to hold, from which e. g. the 
three words n^5 kalldh bride, H^bS kiliAh kidney, and D''l!<b5 
kil'Aim" two are derived. The new, fourteenth edition of Gese- 
nius' Hebrew lexicon (1905) states that the etymology of these 
terms is obscure; but kalldh bride denotes a girl who is held, 
i. e. tied, pledged, engaged, betrothed, affianced,' just as our word 
bride is connected with bride = bridle; cf. the French phrase 
brider quelqu'un par un control. Kilidh kidney means cap- 
suled, inclosed, referring to the capsules of the kidneys as well 
as to the fat in which the kidneys are embedded.* The dual 
kil'dim^ two, which we find in the two well-known passages 
Lev. 19, 19; Deut. 22, 9, means originally a brace, i. e. two 
things firmly held together. According to Baentsch's commentary 
on Leviticus* kil'dim^ means scharf auseinanderzuhaltende 
Dinge; but ifh'D does not mean to keep apart. Originally D''S!35 
kil'Aim^ denoted a brace, or pair, or couple (cf. .L w.^ - r dif 'ftni)." 
The meaning two different kinds, a mixture of two heterogeneous 
things, is secondary. 

Lev. 19, 19 states: Thou shalt not breed hybrids (e. g. mules) 
lit. thou shalt not cause two (animals of) different (species) to 
interbreed; thou shalt not sow thy field with hybrid seed, i. e. 
two different kinds of seed; nor put on a garment of hybrid 
material, i. e. linsey-woolsey, of which the warp is linen and the 
woof woolen. A mixture of oats and barley sown together is called 
in English : dredge — German Dreck; a mixture of rye and wheat 
is known as maslin or meslin; a crop of several species of grain 
grown together is termed in England: mangcorn or mongcorn. 

For the sowing of a field with different kinds of seed we 
may compare the second couplet of the proverbial poem at the 
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end of the 28th chapter of the Book of Isaiah, where the poet 
(not Isaiah!) says of the plowman: 

I T I-.. IV •.. .T : ■ 1 I 

Does he not, when the surface is leveled, 

sow broadcast fennel and cummin, 
And duly drill wheat there and broom-corn, 

while spelt is set out for its border?' 

The proper term for a mixture of linen and wool is linseu, or 
rather tinsel, while woolsey should be used for a mixture of wool 
and cotton. The Hebrew term for linsel is TDtiyTS sha'atn^z, 
which seems to be a foreign word. In Stade's ZAT 20, 37 Gold- 
ziher called attention to the fact that according to some Arabic 
lexicographers the sorcerers mixed cotton and wool for certain 
magical practices. In one of the cuneiform incantations of the 
magical texts known as the surpu series* a cord made of white 
wool and black wool (sipati pegati, sipati galmati)" is used 
for magical purposes. This mixed cord (Assyr. qu egpu)'" was 
supposed to break the evil spell, the curse of the gods. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all triconsonantal stems in 
Semitic are derived from biconsonantal roots, and that all bicon- 
sonantal roots had an a-vowel between the two consonants. There 
may have been primitive roots consisting of one, two, or three 
consonants. Words like Assyr. qu cord," mu water, pu moutti 
are neither triconsonantal nor biconsonantal. 

In my paper on Denominative Verbs in Semitic, which I pre- 
sented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society on April 
2:2, 1892,'^ I pointed out that Heb. n3S pan^h io turn (cf. Arab. 
&3>.jj' taudjjaha, from jus.. uajh /rtce) was a denominative 
verb, derived from pftnu, the masculine plural of pH moutli, 
while nns pat^h and mPS pat^h to open were derived from 
patu opening, the feminine plural of pu mouth, used in a meta- 
phorical meaning.'' Heb. il'C'iB pSnimah interior meant origi- 
nally /ortcarcZy'* a person who was ri"'2Q babb^ith,^ i. e. inside 
or in the house, could say n"3"'jB 5<n b6 pfinimah come foricard 
for come inside. 

In the Critical Notes on Kings (SBOT)'" p. 210, 1. 20 I have 
shown that the meaning inside of VT'ZZ babb^ith^ is more 
primitive than the meaning in the house. The feminine form 
n"3 bdith^ house stands for bfeth, bat, bA't and is connected 
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with the verb Xl3 h6 to enter^" and the reduplicated form ;^L 
bab gate, originally entrance. The stem N3 bo io enter."' on 
the other hand, is connected with the preposition Z be in, just as 
our word inn, which means originally stielter, is identical with the 
preposition in. We find the preposition 2 h& in as the first stem- 
consonant of a verb, not only in K3 b6 to enter (originally to in 
= to inny^ but also in Assyr. basu lie /.s- (lit. in liiiii; cf. Eth. 
Hi be and Of: bdtu ; Dillm.^ p. 435; TSBA 3, 104) and iu 
Heb. nbn balAh (''bs) to become old, originally to be irorii out, 
to be used up, to be reduced to notJiing. In Assyrian the Piel'" 
bullii means to anntfiilnte, while the Qal (HW 278'', below)^" 
has the meaning to implore, i. e. to importune, to weary" with 
prayers (cf. HLIabu -"TCjI.- «bl , Is. 43,23). The noun "b^ 
bell anniJiilation (cf. n"'b3n tablith Is. 10, 25) is originally a 
compound of the preposition 3 b6 and the negative xb l6; the 
negative b3 bal is shortened from balu, ball, balft; cf. Assyr. 
sadu mountain, constr. sad; nasu car-rier, constr. nas; kalu 
total ity,aonsir.\.a\.^^ In Assyrian we find balu or ball = Heb. 
Xbs b'elo (for bi-la) witJiout, or ina la (e. g. ina Ift timisu 
= T^T isba bel5 iOmo); cf. Eth. enbala = Assyr. ina balu:= 
Heb. 'b32 bivli (for bi-bSll); see Critical Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT) p. 51, n. /3. The preposition 2 be is preserved in Assyr. 
balu and basu, just as the preposition b le is preserved in 
Assyr. lapani = Heb. "'DSb lifne; or as the Assyrian preposition 
ina is preserved in Ethiopic enbdla without and 6nza in that 
(German indem). A feminine form of the negative bj, bal is 
■nbs bilti, i. e. bilt with lengthening of the i of the genitive, 
which is used instead of the construct state; cf. 'nblT zulathl = 
nblT zulath, &(i. In the case of 3 be «» and K2 bO to enter"" 
some may be inclined to think that the verbal root is perhaps 
more primitive than the preposition, just as the Sumerian post- 
position -ra may be connected with the verb ra to (/o = Assyr. 
alaku;'' but in the case of TOQ balah the verb is evidently 
derived from the compound particle "'b^ beli, consisting of the 
preposition 3 be and the negative li, the 'genitive' of la. 

Notes. 

(1) Presented at the meeting of the American Oriental Society, New 
Haven, April 18, 1906. 

(2) The dual termination -aim is monosyllabic, not dissj'llabic 
(ayim); see above, p. 255, n. 17. 
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(3) Friedrich Delitzsch, Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886) p. 131, advanced 
the opinion that kallatu meant originally closed chamber (from J^bS) 
i. e. the bridal chamber. According to W. K. Smith, Kinship and Mar- 
riage in Early Arabia (Cambridge, 1885) p. 136, the etymological sense 
is that of covering. For the cuneiform ideogram of kallatu bride of. 
my translation of Cant. 8, 9 (AJSL 18, 196). Winckler's interpretation of 
this passage (in his Aliorientalische Forschungen, 3, 240) is impossible. 
For the etymology of bride (and for dredge = German Dreck, &c.) see 
my paper Some Germanic Etymologies in vol. 27 of The American 
Journal of Philology (Baltimore, 1906). 

(4) See Lev. 3, 4. 10. 15 and compare the translation of the first five 
chapters of Leviticus in the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 
114, p. 113. 

(5) Bruno Baentsch, Exodus- Leviticus- Numeri (Gottingen, 1903) 
p. 398. 

(6) For the two beats in 1tlbl2!t gebftlathd cf. n. 71 to my paper 
on ^ 23 (AJSL 21, 148). 

(7) See my restoration of the Hebrew text in the Johns Hopkins 
University Circulars, No. 163, p. 89. 

(8) See my paper on Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 19, p. 55. 

(9) See iv R' 8, 29b; cf. my ASKT 91, 56. 68 and Zimmem's Beitrdge 
zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion (Leipzig, 1901) p. 33, 1. 160. 

(10) The stem is Z^'SS^'-Ax^ d6'afa, Syr. ^si.] (ri^X = "jy); cf. 
Driver, Heb. Tenses (1892) p. 223. For the transposition cf. my remarks 
in ZDMG 58, 631, n. *, cited in § 10 of my paper on the Heb. stem 
nahal to rest. . Delitzsch (HW 308; AL*, 168) derives eg6pu from a 
stem ZiS,'' • Heb. "C"' is not connected with Assyr. eg6pu (contrast 
Ges.-Buhl") but Aram. xn9''T^ loan may be connected with Assyr. 
giptu (constr. gipat, gib at) interest. 

(11) Assyr. qli (Heb. "ip) may be a Sumerian loanword (= Sumer. gu). 

(12) See the abstract in No. 114 of the Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars, p. 109. 

(13) Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch", § 122, u. A similar differentiation of 
the plural forms is found in Persian, e. g. u6y*« sar-ha heads, but 

ijlj-i« saran chiefs; LgJiJjS gardan-ha necks, hut y^ljt>j.5 gar- 
dan an magnates. For the masculine plural ending -an in Semitic cf. 
my remarks in the Critical Notes on Kings (SBOT) p. 270, n. *. 

(14) Gesenius' explanation {Thesaurus, p. 1112^, below) that {153^33 
corresponded to the Greek to. ivmirm, is not satisfactory. 

(16) The primitive meaning is to turn in at night; cf. e. g. Jud. 19, 
15; this explains also the phrase TVSHi bi* i43 and ■fflaTBil H117J (cf. 
ifi 19, 6). The verb is intransitive or involuntary, because originally 
people sought shelter only when compelled by the inclemency of the 
weather or by nightfall. See my remarks in JAOS 16, ci; cf. Gesenius^', 
§ 43, a. 
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(16) In his paper Die Bezeichnung der Verbalstdmme im Semitischen 
printed in Peiser's Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, vol. 9 (Jan. 1906) 
col. 45, Dr. Ungnad has proposed a "new" notation for the "conjuga- 
tions" of the Semitic verb, e. g. Gr (= Grundstamm) for Qal; D (= Dop- 
pelungssiamm) for Piel; S for Shaphel; N for Niphal, &c. Dr. Ungnad 
has evidently overlooked the fact that such a notation must have an 
international character. We may use Q = Qal, but not G = Grundstamm ; 
in the same way we may adopt I = Intensive, but not J) = Doppelungs- 
stamm. I proposed the symbols Q, I, S, N, and Q*, Q*", &c. 27 years 
ago, in my Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879) p. 64, n. 1, and 
this notation has been used in Muss-Arnolt's Assyrian dictionary. 

(17) Cf. riHbn Is. 7, 13; Mic. 6, 3, &c. The verb Hiib is derived 
from the negative Jibj just as Assyr. balli is connected with !!^b3' 

(18) See above, p. 205, n. t 

(19) See my ASKT 140, § 11; Akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1883) 
p. 14. This postposition, of course, cannot establish any connection 
between Sumerian and Turkish or Finnish. There are postpositions in 
Latin (e. g. gratid, causCi, tenus, &c.) as well as in Sumerian. We find 
a postposition -ra as exponent of the dative in Persian, e. g. 1» stXj 
pidar-ra to the father, Sumerian ada-ra. Cf. the Persian pronoun 
man-ra or ma-ra to me, Sum. mara; see Akkad. Sprache, p. xli, 1. 1. 
Linguists who have been led astray by Scheftelowitz's theories concern- 
ing the Aryan character of certain cuneiform idioms should read the 
remarks in Delitzsch and Haupt's BeitrCLge zur Assyriologie, vol. 5, p. 411. 
Cf. also Bloomfield's article On some alleged Indo-European Languages 
in Cuneiform Character in vol. 25 of The American Journal of Philol- 
ogy (Baltimore, 1904) p. 7. 

(20) For the abbreviations see above, p. 202, n. 3. 



